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BEING A SELECTION, SIDE-SPLITTING, SENTIMENTAL, AND SERIOUS, FOR THE BENEFIT OF OLD Boys, YOUNG Boys, ODD BOYS GENERALLY, AND EVEN GIRLS. 
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MARGATE, AHOY! 


Steamers leave London for Murgate and Ramsgate every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 11.0 a.m., calling at Blackwall Pier, and returning from Ramsgate at 11.0 an, and Margate 
about Noon, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.—Advt., Daily Paper. 
The Fam'ly, airy, light and gay— 
The Old’ Un, Tootsie, Snook, Bob, Bill, 


Goose’ and set sail one day— 
“The Old ’'Un Tear the Nore won ill! 


SERVE HIM RIGHT! 


= XX. ~. @ 


‘BUTCHERED IN BED; 


oR, 
CHOPS THROUGH A COUNTERPANE. 


—— 


CHAPTER L 
1st Robber, ‘‘ What is it that yonder mects my hi 
ethinks a nin!” 
2nd Robber, ‘Nay, ‘tis a nouse.” 
drd Robber. ‘Nay, nay! A nut!"—Old Ploy, 
* . * * ‘ 
“Ave you jagged knive?” 
** Ves, yes—but somcone comes.” 
“Ist Is atrec?” 


“It is. 
“Then Lam hup it !"—Older Play still. 
One fearsome night, as fearsome as they made them there 


= \\ 
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\ abouts, a solitary | ope oag might have been observed pursuing 
\\Y 4 his course, in the full lps of arriving at some village where his 

\ WS —— = life would be safe, when he descried a rushlight at a distance, and 

: a \ \ S g ™ Sos, y : x at last urrived at the'door of a loncly cottage, into which he was 

oo a Q\ \ y. YS eS = : ae : ~~ admitted by an old woman, who, understanding he was a bewil 

» = i — ee => ~ ——_ pene = dered traveller, received him with great hospitality. 

Mrs. Tripps was taking home her Says Tops to Pops, “I'll bet you Having thanked Heaven for his good fortune in stumblins 
Washing. three to one I'll clear the old Geeser's Now for it! Tops loot, upon this homely habitation, he determined to pass the night 

Basket.” “111 take yer,” says Pops (haties there, and having regaled himself upon a dish of ezgs and bacon 

a 


194 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, June 20, 1886. 


Wence uporn a time a man and his boy went to market apon an old 
Jak donkey ; and as they was a-goin’ along they met a man wot ses, ’ 
“© Wat a darned (only he didn’t say ‘darned’) shaim you too a-ridin’ on 
that poor old donkey, whot isn't fit for enythink but sassengers. Git 
down.” But the man says, ‘Go ‘ome my gude man, and, wen you get 
a donkey er yewr own you can karry him to market if you like.” And 
then he gave the pore donkey sum stik. 

MoreL.—Mind yer own bizziness. “ 


desired she would conduct him into the chamber where she proposed 
he should take his repose. He was accordingly ushered up a sort of 
ladder into an apartinent which only contained a bed, and several trusses 
of straw. 

Our traveller, suspicious, and upon his guard against the treachery of 
his fellow-creatures, began to be seized with strange fancies, when he 
observed that there was no bolt on the inside of the door by which he 
might secure himself from intrusion. In consequence, he took an accu- 
rate survey of every object in the apartment, and had the mortification 
to tind the dead body ofa man, still warm, who had been lately stabbed 
and concealed beneath several bundles of straw. 

Such a discovery could not fail to annoy him, for he concluded that 
he himself would undergo the same fate before morning, without the in- 
terposition of a miracle in his favour. 

In the first transports of his dread he ran to the window, with a view 
to escape by that outlet, and found his flight effectually obstructed by 
divers strong bars of iron. 

Then his heart began to palpitate. 

His hair to bristle up. 

His knees to totter. 

His thonghts teemed with death and destruction. 

His conscience rose up in judgment against him, and he underwent a 
severe paroxysin of dismay and distraction, 

‘* Lor bless me!" he exclaimed, *‘ what the gooseberry fool am I to be 
upto?” 

re undressed the corpse that lay bleeding among the straw, and, 
vonveying it to the bed in his arms, deposited it in the attitude of a 
person who sleeps at his ease. 

Then he extinguished the light, and hid himself behind the bed 


curtains. 
Holding a pistol ready cocked, he now waited for the sequel with On a neighbour's window-shutter, 
Stripped him, put him in his bed, 


despair. YY be > 5 Left him there, and went away, 
, 


* 

THE noble red man of the wild West, beyond a facility for story tell- 
ing and a capaciousness for grog swallowing, can hardly be reckoned as 
an ornament to civilisation. He won't work if he can help it, and yet 
the other day, when one of these children of nature heard the express- 
sion of ‘‘cotton gin,” he stole quietly and cunningly away, and was 
found two hours later in the bush sucking a cheap coloured pocket- 
handkerchief, endeavouring to extract the spirit. ‘‘There’s no gin in 
that,” said the paleface, laughing. ‘‘ Well, that’s rum,” instantly 
replied the ready red man. “° 


On his back, and in the gutter, 
Just outside his home he lay, 
Fallen, fallen by the way, 

Fallen in a state of utter 
And inert intoxication. » 
There he lay, in dire prostration, 
Theme of jeering conversation, 
Till a friendly deputation 
Waited on him, gently shook him, 
By the heels and shoulders took him, 
Raised him, bore him in outspread 


that determined purpose which is often the immediate production of 

About midnight he heard the sound of teet ascending the ladder. One with laugh, and one with sneer. - 

The door was softly opened. Left him there, and there he lay 

He saw the shadow of two men stalking towards the bed. Till next day 

A dark lanthorn being unshrouded, directed their aim to the supposed (So they say), 
sleeper, and he that held it thrust a poniard to his heart. Fast asleep, and full of beer ! 

The force of the blow made a compression on the chest. ial 

A sort of groan issued from the windpipe of the defunct. 

The stroke was repeated, without producing a repetition of the note, 
so that the assassins concluded the work ‘was effectually done, and 
retired for the present with, as they muttered in a deafening shout, a 
design to return and rifle the decease! at their leisure, 

Never had our hero spent a moment in such agony as he felt during 
this operation. 

The whole surface of his body was covered with a cold sweat, and his 
nerves were relaxed with a universal palsy. 

The tirst use he made of his retrieved recollection was to perceive 
that the assassins had left the door open in their retreat, and he would 
have instantly availed himself of this their neglect by sallying out upon 
them at the hazard of his life, had he not been restrained by a vonver- 
sation he overheard in the room below, importing that the ruftians were 
going to set out upon another expedition, in hopes of finding more 
prey. 

They accordingly departed, after having laid strong injunctions upon 
the old woman to Caan the door fast locked during their absence : and 
Blood-Stained Bill, for 'twas in truth the Dauntless Boy, took his reso- 
lution without farther delay. 

So soon as, by his conjecture, the rolbers were at a suflicient distance a 
from the house, he rose from his lurking-place, moved softly towards Ong day Lord Bob said to ALLY, pointing to the reflection of the 
the bed, and, rummaging the pockets of the deceased, found a purse latter in a mirror over a tavern mantelpiece, “That is a glass.”—‘ And 
well stored with French copper coins artistically stamped with adver- you are an ass!” replied’ ALLY, with great readiness. This is only one 
tisements of Pear’s Soap, of which, together with a silver watch and a PASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. among several instances of the Eminent’s poetical powers. 5 
diamond ring, he immediately possessed himself without scruple ; then, ee eee o* 
descending with great care and circumspection into the lower apart- piace Bes Costume, 
meat, stood before the old beldame before she had the least intimation 
of his approach. 

Accustomed as she was to the trade of blood, the houry hag did not 
behold this apparition without giving signs of intinite terror and 
astonishment, believing it was no other than the spirit of her second 
guest, who had been murdered. 

She fell upon her knees and howled with terror. 

But at that critical moment the door opened, and—— ?? ! ! 

(The rest we are reluctantly compelled to hold over till next week.) 


* 

JOHNSON, taking a walk with Boswell down Fleet Street, was over- 
taken by one of the sudden storms peculiar to that and other districts 
during wet and tempestuous seasons, and compelled to put up ina 
covered court or passage, when the following conversation took place :— 

Boswell. It is very wet. 

Johnson. 1 am dry enough. 

aia (to see what he would say). That is a pleasant turn upon the 
word. 

Johnson (who was full of his fun that day, and equal to the emer- 
gency). Let us turn in, then, somewhere, if you have the price of a pint 
about you. 

Here Boswell confesses that he thought it best to change the subject. 

. 


~~’ 


“Dear me! and how long has he been dead?” Well, sorr, if he'd 
lived till to-morrow he'd iv been deail a fortnight.” 
* 


* 

** E1gHo ! sighed Mr.——, the conductor, coming in very tired from 
the orchestra, ‘*’Eigho! I wish I was in ‘eaven.”—‘‘ In that case you 
had better take an H with vou, old fellow,” said the late Mr. H. J. —, 
the celebrated dramatic author, who vas standing close behind him. 


* 
Sapy watching at the window for one that never comes ; 
Sadly watching the wayfarers as they hasten to their homes ; 
Heart despairing, slowly sickening with its fondest hopes deferr'd, 
Eyes grow dim with eager watching with a gaze that never stirr'd. 5 


Oh, the faith of faithless men! Oh, how little can they feel 
What the trusting heart must suffer, when it cannot e’en appeal 
To a friend for consolation and for comfort ; when it meets 

No more sympathy at home than from a stranger in the streets ! 


Sadly sighing, still I watch the shadows slowly coming down 

O’er the streets, and o’er the byways of the cruel heartless town ; 

> weariness of heart he alone of all men knows 

Who’s disappointed in his watching for his tailor and his clothes ! 
* 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
a Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


+. 

Wuen Biffen was in the profession, one night the leading lady was 
taken ill, and they settled on playing the Corsican Brothers the next 
night. It was a stock piece with us, and we were all up in it but 
Smithers, who was told he’d have to play the double. He said, “I'm 
blowed if Ido—there! You've all done it scores of times, and I’m a 
young actor trying to get on, and you don’t give me a fair chance. How 
can I study the part, and do justice to it in one night?” I don't think 
he was pleased when he was told the double hadn’t got to speak. 

* 


E. FitzGeracp (Stoke Newington).—ALLY may have something to say 
about Edward Terry very shortly.—F. J. Norton (Covent Garden). 
—The Eminent is much obliged for your drawing, but he cannot confer 
the ‘* Award of Merit” upon you.—W. Jackson (Rochester).—ALLY 
I:nows the epitaph you speak of very well, but does not know where it is 
to be found. —Katir Hoey eonere Wells).—-Of course ALLY is 
veal; he's quite hurt at such a question being asked. However, to show 
there's no ibsfeeling, he now sends Tootsic’s photoand his own autograph 
with love and kisses. He cannot let you have the ‘‘ Award of Merit,” 
simply because you don’t deserve it.——ReEapeErs of “A. S, H.-H.” | —— 
(Henley-on-Thames).— The EHminent will take you at your word, and 
will expect a hearty welcome un July 3rd, when he will attend the Regatta 
with his son and heir.m— Haney WILLSNER (Brighton).—.1 “pong” is 
a‘ bash,” a “bender,” a “ramp,” dc. —-ALBERT T. MARLEs (Leed's 
Pen and Pencil Club).—Very many thanks for yur kind offer, but we 
are simply deluged with similar MSS.——WuitTELocK (Brighton).— 
Very sorry we cannot make use of your sketch of the Brighton Aquarium. 
——H. Swyer (Spitaltields). — Your sketch is very hurtful to the feelings 
of the Eminent ; he knows nothing whatever about pawnbrokers,—and 
doesn't want to.——W. Power (Cork).-—- Thanks for the compliment con- 
ferred on ALLY in addressing him, A. SLOPER, Esq., T. O. E. (“* The Only 
Eminent”). He richly deserves it. 


“WE BEG TO OFFER A PRIZE OF 
And the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” for the best Article in 
Prose, entitled, 


A. SLOPER, Esq., INTERVIEWED. 


| “areak, break, break’— eee ; 
solitary | feleaie tinue siting in **Do you know, Waggestatf,” said his friend Barkings, who knows all 


a pensive attitude among the | the gossip of a scandalous character—“ do you know that Mossoo Pa- 

“cold rey stones.” nierperce has run through the small fortune he made with his opéra 

(Don't they hurt, too? bouffe, Un Petit Morceau de Bleu, and he is going through the Court /” 

‘Then, Barkins,” said Waggestaff, who y is as ready as he is con- 

ceited, ‘‘ his last work may be called 1 Composition with his Crediturs.” 
* 


\ xs > = 
{NICE FOR SOMEBODY! 
(We don't now why. 


* 

THE day of larks and parrots 
Is dead as Hamlet’s rat, 

For my love has bought some carrots 
To trim her last new hat. 

There curls the cool cucumber 
Above that cabbage head. 

Ah! there, too, /ettvce slumber 
Upon that turnup-bed ! 


Brown is loaded with luggage, and mects Smith at Victoria. 
Smith.—“ Ah, Brown, old chap! going out to enjoy yourself /” 
Brown.— No, Sinith, old man; I'm going out with iny wife!” 

(Curtain. ) 
** 


* 

CooBIDDY used to go the pace—so he says—in his salad days, but fis 
marriage has made a wonderful difference to him. Mrs. C. kas had 
something to do with this, for under that fetching smile the pretty little 
blonde concealed an iron will. His friend Doveturtle met him wearing 


Sty \ The article should not exceed three-quarters of a column in length, AT 7 a pair of dark-coloured spectacles. : : 5 
ae should describe an Interview between the Eminent and the Author, pe Beatrice. Oh, asses a aoe ee ony es Hullo, Coo!” he cried, ‘‘ anything serious with your sight ?’ 
| should reach the Editor not later than Saturday, June 27th, a stamped [The next moment the two dear little things were unplaiting themselves Nothing at all,” replied poor Coobiddy ; “only she will make me 
t envelope being enclosed by those who wish their MSS. returned, Only from the wheels of the machine. wear em. ee 
, the successful composition will be published. Make you! What for? 


‘* Why, you see, when I came home from the club annual supper the 
other night they had moved the keyhole, and I scratched the paint 
diving after it with my key, so that Mrs. C. insists my eyes are weak, 
and bought me these coloured specs—and—and—anything for a quiet 
life, you know.” ae 


me Address :—The Editor, “1NTERVIEW COMPETITION,” 
; ‘© ALLY SLOPER’S “‘ HAL¥-HouiDay,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
*.* The result of the ‘*ROVAL ACADEMY COMPETITION” will be announced 
in the ‘‘ Hatr-Houipay” for June 27th. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


For TEETOTALERS.—Never drink except when you are thirsty ; and. 
even then, not more than a gallon at a drauglhit—cold, with a single tea- 
leaf, to give it a pleasant flavour. 

* 


AL¥oN20 Fanpaxco has a rolling eye. He wears his hair long —vers 
and his shirt-collar lowcut—very, and a velvet coat. As every one know . 
he is the son of the celebrated Professor of the Poetry of Motion. But 
he has a soul above his sire’s calling, so, knowing this, it was really toc 
bad of Waggestaft, when Alfonzo consulted him as to the choice of i 
profession, to reply as he «id. 

**Fonzy,” said the wicked Waggestatl, “why not follow the steps of 
your father?” — 

* 


* 

\ CONTEMPORARY points out that a London druggist has this cheerful 
mvitation in his shop-window: ‘Come in and get twelve emetics for 
one shilling.” Pushing tradesman this, ch? Not at alla bad notion, if 
H it is only true. If ALLy’s contemporary really copied it from the 
original, it would be the right thing to print after it ‘*(stc)”. 


Wife (to urcedy hu sband).—Don't mess that truftled sausage about m 
that way, John. Nobody will touch a bit of it after that. 
Brute (with malicious grin).—ANl the better, my dear! I can manag: 
the lot myself. ee 
* 


JM, 
tg ee 


To look ata mummy at the British Museum, now, you would not j 
MORE CHEEK. 


Smith.—It would be very awkward, you know, for a fellow to be 


say that he would ever be likely to be in much of a hurry about any- sudden] , ‘ ‘ i 
bibles 4 AM ied Ginetta tres ded it any : y blown up one of these tine days by that precious dynamite. 
thing, woulé you ae it is quite certain that at first he must have Louisa Montmorency. You'll vive me that diauend | Listening to Strauss, Brown. —Yes ; fet it would be a deal re awkward to be—as 

veen—ahem !— pressed for tine. ring, won't you, ducky? at the “Inventories.” | might happen to some people—blown down. 
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Saturday, June 20, 1885.) 


MISS SLOPER ON AND IN TR**S*RS. 


A SUBJECT that is supposed just now to be shaking well-regulated 
irls to the very centre is the adoption of the Dual Skirt. 

Of course, it is not doing anything of the kind, and 
none but gawkies and frights, and poor unfortunates 
with strong-minded stupids of mothers, will ever 
«dream of being dressed out of fashion. 


the costume 
the Rational 

Dress Society, 
and especially re 
specting the dual 
skirt, a young 
dual-wearer 
wishes to de- 
seribe it. This 
skirt is by no 
means the only 
reform advo- 
eated, Dut it) is 
the only thing in 
our programme 
which is a depar- 
ture from re- 
ceived notions, 
Instead of one 
garment enwrap- 
ping hoth the 
ower limbs, 
there is a petti- 
coat for each leg ; 
“and anyone so 
clad is speedily 
alive to her two- 
leggedness, by 
reason of her in- 
creased activity 
{ limb. Having ‘‘the gain” without ‘‘the name” of the dual skirt 
lepends a good deal on the length of the tunic, upper skirt, or polon- 
maise worn with it. Those who have the full courage of their opinions 
vill perhaps shorten their drapery and the dual skirt also. 

You see from this that a properly shaped girl might gradually arrive at 
ronsiderable symetrical display. 

Lady Harberton writes: ‘‘ Without a waist, and with a skirt com- 
letely hiding the outline of the legs, the figure becomes one long 
straight piece from shoulder to foot—a thing in itself too ugly to be long 
ndured.”’ The secretary of the Dress Retorm Association says: ‘‘ In 
roof of the truth of the theory that undue hiding of one part of the 
ody leads to undue exposure and morbid desire for the display of the 
ther, let it be remembered that when tied back skirts were in fashion, 
yhich allowed the outline of the lower limbs to be seen, waists were 
prmitted to grow perceptibly bigger, and low-necked dresses went very 
uch out of fashion, But now that intlated and crinoleted skirts have 


Want more on, don't you? 


Lord Bob approves of the Improver. 


ome in again, waist-pinching has once more become the fashion, and 
vith it exposed neck, shoulders, and arms.” A writer in the Health 
Journal says: “The weight of the skirts is hung from the waist, and 
not supported, as reason would dictate, by the bony framework of the 
hody, it causes displacement of the internal organs. A lady, who had 
taken her medical degree, was travelling in the far east of Germany when 
a railway accident occurred. She had seen much of the distortions and 
diseases produced by fashionable dress, and when several unhappy 
peasant women were found to be amongst the victims of the accident, 
she asked leave thoroughly to examine and dissect their bodies. This 
lady said, ‘ Squeezed waists are not the reigning fashion among peasants. 
Here, at all events, [ can study the normal female figure.’ But it was 
not so. Nearly all the mischief achieved by tight-lacing in the European 
capitals was accomplished in those remote districts by the heavy, home- 
spun, pleated skirt, tied on so as to hang downward from the waist.” 
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The Dual. Good Gracious! 3 


There is a French picture I have seen of a girl in boy’s clothes, sitting 
vefore the tire, a cigar in her mouth, and her heels on the mantelpiece. 
‘Now I'm a man!” she says. That’s a girl's notion all over. 
lhe Dook Snook says that the first thing Eve did after she took the 
ple bp La think rhe ought to wear a pair. 
ook awfully fetching with ‘em on. Ask Bob or Billy, ort! k 
r John Hollingshead, or Henderson, or Farnie. aa 


As much mis»pprehension exists with regard to | 
of 


| 
| 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


TO OUR READERS. 
—— 


We ave happy to state that we have now answere! all applications, 
received vp to date, fur 


THB FULL-LHUNGTH PORTRAIT 
In Colours, measuring 174 in. x 114, o7 


ALLY SLOPER, Hse. 


THE EMINENT LITTERATEUR. 


With the sole chject of beneyiting mankind generally, and with no 
desire whatever ef popularizing the “ WALF-HoLipay,” we are ready to 
Jurward, GRATIS, to any uddress either of Uw following, on receipt of 
the cost of postage, im stamps .— 


1. PORTRAIT. IN COLOURS, OF A. SLOPER, ESQ 


(On receipt of id., the cost of postage. ) 


2. PORTRAIT, IN COLOURS, OF MISS TOOTSIE SLOPER 


(On receipt of Jd., the cost of postaye. ) 


3. THE EMINENT'’S AUTOGRAPH. 
(On receipt ut ld., Uw cost of postaye. ) 
*.* The Stamps are for the vost uf Postage, the Portraits anid Autograph 
beiny given sree of cost, 
Address — A. 


Storer, Esq., 

#9 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 

MILITARY MASHERS. 
—>— 

Opserve the military masher, as he emerges from the barrack gate 
(he is quartered in a garrison town), and takes the way towards the 
High Street. He wears his undress uniform, which somewhat mars the 

lory of his outward man; but still how great, how grand, he is! 

hat a happy mixture of ease and ferocity in his gait and carriage, and 
how lightly he carries that dreadful sword under his arm, making no 
more ado about it than if it were a silk umbrella! The lion is sleeping: 
only think if au enemy were in sight, how soon he'd whip it out of the 
scabbard, and what a terrible fellow he would be! 

But he walks on, thinking of nothing less than blood and slaughter ; 
and now he comes in sight of three other military mashers, arm-in-arm, 
who are bearing down towards him, clanking their iron heels on the 
pavement, and clashing their swords with a noise, which should cause 
all peaceful men to quail at heart. They stop to talk. See how the 
flaxen-haired young military masher with the weak legs—he who has 
his pocket-handkerchief thrust into the breast of his coat—glares upon 
the faint-hearted civilians who linger to look upon his glory ; how the 
next young military masher elevates his head in the air, and majestically 
places his arms a-kimbo, while the third stands with his legs very wide 
apart, and clasps his hands behind him. Well may we inquire—not in 
familiar jest, but in respectful earnest —if you call that nothing. Ob! 
if some encroaching foreign power—the Emperor of Russia, for instance, 
or any of those deep fellows, could only see those military mashers as 
they move on together towards the billiard-room over the way, wouldn't 
he tremble a little ! 

And then, at the Theatre at night, when the performances are by 
command of Colonel Fitz-Sordust and the ofticers of the garrison—what 
a splendid sight it is! How sternly the defenders of their country look 
round the house, as if in mute assurance to the audience that they may 
make themselves quite comfortable regarding any foreign invasion, for 
they (the military mashers) are keeping a —_ lookout, and are ready 
for anything. And what a contrast between them and that stage-box 
full of grey-headed officers with tokens of many battles about them, 
who have nothing at all in common with the military mashers, and who 
—but for an old-fashioned kind of manly dignity in their looks and 
bearing—might be common hard-working soldiers for anything they 
take the pains to announce to the contrary ! 

Ah! here is a family just came in who recognise the flaxen-headed 
young military masher ; and the flaxen-headed young military masher 
recognises them too, only he doesn’t care to show it just now. Very 
well done indeed! He talks louder to the little group of military 
mashers who are standing by him, and coughs to induce some ladies in 
the next box but one to look round, in order that their faces may undergo 
the same ordeal of criticism to which they have subjected, in not a 
wholly inaudible tone, the majority of the female portion of the 
audience. Oh! a gentleman in the same box looks round as if he were 
disposed to resent this as an impertinence; and the flaxen-headed 
young military masher sees his friends at once, and hurries away to 
them with the most charming cordiality. 

Three young ladies, one young man, and the mamma of the party, 
receive the young military masher with great warmth and politeness, 
and in five minutes afterwards the young military masher, stimulated 
by the mamma, introduces the two other military mashers with whom 
he was walking in the morning, who take their seats behind the young 
ladies and commence conversation; whereat the mamma bestows a 
triumphant bow upon a rival mamma, who has not succeeded in decoy- 
ing any military mashers, and prepares to consider her visitors from that 
moment three of the most elegant and superior young gentlemen in the 
whole world. 


TO AN UTTER STRANGER, WITH WHOM THE 
BARD BUMPED HEADS AT A COKNER. 


(After Hood ). 


Ovr heads have met, and, if thine smarts 
Like mine, you hope they won't again. 
Friends who saw the painful scene 
Laughed till laughter grew a pain. 
I only know we bumped them once, 
I only know we looked insane: 
Our heads have met (mine seemed in parts),— 
I hope they'll never meet again. 


Then we fell, but lent a hand 
To raise each other from the wet. 
My head's alter'’d form above 
Prevents my hat from fitting yet. 
Friends no doubt we seemed to be, 
And pardon begged in phrases set : 
Our heads have clashed, and still mine smarts,— 
I would our heads had never met. 


————— 
A NEW READING. 


Scene.—.1 (General Waiting-room on the Great Mctro-Suburbo-Day- 
lighteo-Subterrunean Railway. 
Dramatis Person#.—Old Ladies of both Sexes, passim; and one 
Porter, 
Enter Burly Man, slightly inebriated, smoking. 


Porter (sternly ). Smoking not allowed here, sir. 

Burly Man. Smoking not aloud? Well, I'm not making a row, 
am I? 

Porter (declining to be soothed ). You must not smoke here, sir. 

Burly Man (pleasantly). Well, wow, who says so? Nobody's com- 
plained as yet, has they / 

Porter. If you'll look up there, you'll see who says so. 

[Points to Notice on the wall. 


General consternation, 


{ SMOKING IS NOT PERMITTED IN THIS WAITING-ROOM, 


| ON NE FUME PAS DANS CFE SALON, 

Burly Man (gazing intently on the inscription), Oh! * Onny tumy 
pass,” doesn't he’ Well, then, don’t you put yourself in a fume about 
my 'bacea, There now! 

[ Porter retires in dismay. 


Timely arrival of a train prevents 
his utter collapse. 


. 


ae 


THE RIGMAROLE RELATING TO PIPKIN 
THE PATRIARCH. 


—~— 

I Bec to state that | object to being patriarchal, 

T don't see it. 

Tam a small man; undersized it yon will, nay, even mean of aspect ; 
but there is much juvenilitv about me. T feel that Iam worth any 
half-dozen young ones, 
and, as TP said to begin 
with, T object to beins 
made a patriarch of, 

My age is sixty-six, 
and my intentions are 
honourable—nay, I may 
even say matrimonial. 

A sweet girl, o'er 
whose brow scarce thirty 
summers have lightly 
eg has consented to 
« Mrs. Pipkin No, 2. 
The day has been named, 
and all that Iam afraid 
of is that she won't quite 
like it when she finds 
out that Tam already a 
great, great grandfather. 

I come of what may 
be described as an early 
marrying family, My 
parents were married 
early, and at the age of 
cighteen I myself was a 
wroud father, The tirst 
rs. Pipkin lived but 
five short years after this event, and my eldest daughter, who also 
married early, presented her husband with a beautiful girl baby at the 
age of seventeen, 

My daughter's daughter was a year earlier. 


doy, 


1 was a great grandfather 
at 51, whilst my daughter's granddaughter, having taken up her residence 
in a southern clime, was herself a mother at fifteen. 

The glad tidings of this latest addition to my descendants has just 
reached me, and Mrs. Pipkin No, 2 that is to be is asking why T am 
pulling such a long face. 

I, however, do not inform her what is the cause. If the truth must 
be told, she is hitherto unaware of the existence of a grandchild. She 
knows, of course, that I am a widower, and is also aware of the existence 
of a daughter, but I have told her, and truly, that that daughter is 
dead. She has not the remotest notion that [ever even got as far as to be 
a grandfather, and I am not at all certain she will like it when she hears. 

I may as well also own to having resorted to duplicity. I said that 
Mrs. Pipkin No. 1's daughter died at the carly age of eighteen. 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Pipkin No. 2 that is to be ; ‘tin the bloom 
of early girlhood, before the dawn of love's young dream.” 

You see I didn’t like to mention on the top of this that my daughter 
had made me a grand- 
father previous to her 
death, 

I have reason to be- 
lieve that Mrs. Pipkin 

No. 2 that is to be 
played at dolls up to 
the age of twenty-one. 

Another remark of 
Mrs. Pipkin'’s No. 2, 
which certainly ought 
to be recorded. A 
benevolent old lady—a 
mutual friend — the 
other day was speaking 
of the distress prevail- 
ing in certain parts 
of the country, 
and instanced the case 
of an unhappy labourer 
with sixteen children 
in a state of the utmost 
destitution. 

“How disgraceful !” 
cried Mrs. No. 2 that is 
to be. ‘ Yes," said I; ‘there really ought to be a law to provide for 
such cases.” ‘‘ He ought to be sent to the treadmill,” cried Mrs. No, 2 
that is to be. 

Then there was a pause, in which I somehow arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be to a certain extent unwise for me to brag of my early- 

ing ancestors, and that the faintest possible allusion to the great 
pad tis hy (the great-great had not happened at this period) would be 


Less Joy. 


fatal. 

‘*T suppose, dearest,” said Mrs, No. 2 that is to be, ‘you are nearly 
seventy, and yet how young you are. Not young with the frivolous 
sprightliness of preposterous boyhood. but so—so young. _I suppose it 
is owing to your exemption from household cares and anxieties since— 
since they, poor things, were taken away. _ It is so easy to recognise at 
a glance the harassed and unhappy married man, the father, the grand- 
father, with the responsibility of hungry generations bowing down his 
unhappy head.” 

I did not quite like this way of potting it either, although there could 
be no doubt some people might have been inclined to say that I had 
rather neglected my rapidly rising descendants. There had, in fact, 
been rather too rapid an increase for a person without too much spare 
cash, but yet enjoying a tolerably comfortable income, to keep pace 
with. I noticed about the time I was a great grandfather that the con- 
tractors of early marriages were apt to be, as a rule, a trifle improvident. 

‘*Love in a cottage” was the motto of the young couple, only the 
wanted their cottage on the banks of the Thames, luxuriously furnished, 
with a couple of carriages in a coach-house at the rear, and etceteras 


ng. 

Naturally, therefore, I fell into a kind of way of not responding too 
cordially at birthday. feasts and christening ceremonies. 

It has been given out that I was very ‘‘ warm,” as the saying is, and 
I suppose this intelligence may have reached foreign climes. At this 
moment, just after re- 
ceiving the information 
that I am a great-great, 
news arrives of a kind of 
general gathering in 
foreign parts. 

The news arrives in a 
foreign language, written 
in foreign ink, both 
equally — illegible, on 
paper of the flabbiest 
texture conceivable, and 
I struggle with it, aided 
by a dictionary and the 
fitful glimmer of a 
modern gas jet (three to the ordinary tallow candle). 

Good heavens! I have mastered it. I have mastered it, and I'll be 
hanged if I know what is going to happen next. 

This is simply awful, and I don’t deceive you. 

There appears to be no way of getting out of this, 
the cant phrase, ‘‘ bound” to be a patriarch. 

It would appear that the parents of my great-great grandchild are 
determined to féte me, and are coming over to this country for that 
purpose. 

It would appear that in the distant southern clime, where they reside, 
a great-great L pqeceer is feted with appropriate ceremonies. Candles 
are burnt, and I believe that hymns are sung, and I know for a fact that 
there is a laurel wreath. 

But how will Mrs. P. No, 2 that is to be like it ¢ 

Will she like me to turn up at the hymeneal altar with the wreath on ’ 
That is what 7 want to know; and—and I am afraid to ask. 


Much Less Joy, 


Tam, according to 


STARTING FOR ASCOT.—A Neat Turn Out and a Nice Turn Over. 


Lady from the “ Friv." Will you clean my boots? 
Joyful Shoeblack. Rather!!!) 


5. Mrs. Jenkins and babe on the 
track. 


‘lus represents a friend of ALLy’s trying very hard to convert a dear old man, who 
persistently takes his Irish hot before oing to bed, | 


« This is Wilkins (a bachelor)and Jenkins 2. They arrange to spend a week togetner at the 
(a very much married man). 


= 


AIDENHEAD 


There has been a good deal in the papers lately about the Cholera 
' in Spain, Is this (S)pain? wrk pleasure. 


They call it a fandango, 


“TRACKED DOWN.” 
EXCURSIONS 


RAMSCATE 
MARGATE 


7 


Granville at Ramsyate, kins's wife and the baby ? 


=. 


w//// 


6. Arrived at Ramsgate. Mrs, J. : ‘There the 
villain is—flirting with some hussey !” 


7. Mrs. J. s feelings get the 
better of her, 


FROM THE SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
“* How to dress a duck.” 


Maa 
Ne Eee PAN 


3. How, though, about Jen- 


4. He is telegraphed for on important business 
to North of England. (Artful dog, Jenkins !) 


8. But it was not her husband, but poor 
Wilkins ! 


Migll | ik } i 
By. | 


THE FISHING SEASON. HORSE WORK IS NO CHILD'S PLAY. 


*Arry ‘Amper, Well, yer are a sneak, wantin’ to 
go home a’realy. Why, we've only been out two 
hour, and ketehed one tickle-bat’ right off, and 
another as jumped back agin, 


Biggest Smell Boy. Look here, let's play at horses, You'll be the piebald, 
Smallest Small Boy. No, she'll be the chestnut. 
Provokingly Little Lady, No, I shan't bea chestnut. I'll be a—a—cocoanut ! 


if 


meyer 


Saturday, June 20, 1885.] ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


S 
Si | i . f 
a ‘re ill, and t gi he 

_— “Searide? Nonsense!” ais “All Moonshine, my dear—all Moonshine!’ _ 
THE O’SLOPE R! 
*,* The Eminent is so convinced that a Royal Residence in Ireland would do good, that he determines to try it HIMSELF, 


Photography is fast becoming a most Fashionable Amusement."—Daily Paper. 
A Reminiscence of the early days of Photography. Fo-cus-ing the Beauties of Nature down at Herne Bay. 


3. “ Oneav the buoys 4. “He an’ Atty was as brothers.” 


1, “AND you're not afraid to take the place after 
the other parties have been evicted.” ‘Shure an’ frindly had his soospichins, 
for whoi?” murmured A, SLOPER, but these allayed— 


Who's Griffiths Why, the safe man, and this repre- y 
sents him at home in the bosom of his family. / 


5. Then ALLy moved in his chattels—a three- 6. “Is it the rint O'im to pay! Not for me! 7. Storer evicted! And yet the wrongs of the down-}} 
legged stool, and two yards of clothes’-line, Wad ye have me murthered among my furniture?” trodden pisintry are pretty well where they were,  ‘* Erin- 
go-bragh,.” — Ancient observation, 


— 


Childlike Sports (and Bland).—Rounders. z et oe ree: nee 
" a = Vase 
~~ ad 

ye 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE.—(New Version). 


4 =] 
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age” 
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LALA ae 


NOT MUCH DIFFERENCE. 
“T SHALL soon get into the way of it, Jack, Dr. Brown used ee at School that I 


ARITHMETICAL. 
was an Apt Scholar.” “Not an Apt Sculler. though—ch, Tom 1 


| 
Tourist, How far is it to the Town, my Dear ‘*ConFouND you, sir, you'd have me believe | 
| I was a fool.” | 


Eldest Niste r. Two Mile, Sor, 
Yoo naest Sister, Sure it isn't, then; it's Four Mile. Two Milethere, and Two Mile back again. *¢ But confound van—von won't believe it. ' 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 
—_——— 


Lorp Harris lias been complaining about the way encket is played 
by some bad, wicked men in Laueashire, Our Tootsie has the very 
smallest opinion of men as 
cricketers. Men pretend to be 
bold, but they are pretty soon 
howled out. Also they are very 
soon stumped. Married men 
certainly are good as long- 

stoppers—away from home. 

> 


° 

A LUNATIC passenger travel- 

ling on a train running eastward 

to Chicago became violent. He 

lai revolvers, and overawed all 

the train servants and passen- 

vers. A telegram was sent to 

hicago, and a police squad went 

to the station to capture him on 

his arrival As the train rolled 

in, the passengers jumped from 

the coaches and fled in all 

slirections, Nine policemen at- 

tempted to capture the lunatic, 

who quickly emptied his revol- 

vers at them, killing one police- 

man and wounding one, and 

also several of the bystanders, 

He then jumped out and ran, 

but was shot and mortally 

wounded, three bullets entering 

his body. He was then captured and taken to the hospital. The train 

servants say that he had complete control of the train for fully a 
liundred miles before arriving at Chicago, 

ee 


* 

Tuk ladies’ petition to the House of Lords in favour of woman 
suffrage is a truly portentous document. How can the peers resist the 
ery of the peeresses / That the claim of women who are heads of house- 
holds to the suffrage is founded on justice and expediency we readily 
admit ; and now that the ladies lave formed a Primrose League of 
their own, and in other ways take a practical interest in politics, it 
cannot long remain unsatisfied. , » 

Tue Royal Thames Yacht Club began its season on the 8th inst. by 
seiling a match from the Lower Hope round the Mouse Light Ship and 
lack to Rosherville, Rain 
fell during most of the day, 
and the wind was so light 
that the yachts did not finish 
until late in the evening. 

The Prince of Wales, Commo- 
dore of the Club, accompanied 
hy the Princess of Wales and 
the young Princesses, went 
from Charing Cross in the 
special train, and joined Lord 
Alfred Iayet’s steam yacht 
Santa Cecilia at Gravesend, 
from which they witnessed 
the racing. The match was 
for yachts belonging to the (lub exceeding 38 tons; first prize £80, 
second £40. Starters:—CGulatea, cutter, 90, Licutenant Henn, 
RN. :) /rev, cutter, 85, J. Jameson; Marjvric, cutter, 68, J. Coats ; 
Marquerite, cutter, 60, Foster Connor; Tura, cutter, 10, F. Taylor ; 
Lorna, yawl, 85, 8. H. Morley. Marjorie finished about half-past eight, 
the others being some «distance astern. 

* 


* 

WE are reminded of old times by the smuggling case which was before 
the Queen’s Bench Division, A regular system of landing tobacco and 
cigars free of duty was disclosed, and_an order was made for the pay- 
ment to the Crown of over £3,000 and costs, with immediate execution. 
The edge of the profits on the enterprise will certainly be taken off by 
Mr. Justice Hawkins’s decision. 


At the Woolwich Police Court, one of the elders of the sect known 
as © Peculiar People,” was summoned hy his wife for an assault.—The 
wife narrated a long series of griev- 
ances against her husband, who was, 
she said, offended with her because 
she would not wear the gar) of the 
“Peculiar People” and adopt their 
ways, The bonnet which she was now 
wearing (one of the prevailing fashion, 
srped made) he had condemned as “a 
md woman's bonnet,” and although 
she was respectable and well-behaved 
and honest, he had reproached her 
constantly for leading an evil life, and 
he had been in the habit of preachin 
her down in his chapel. He had 
taken her two children trom her, and 
had them somewhere in the charge of 
his ‘* Peculiar” sisters. He told her 
that she was not fit to be the wife of 
a godly man, and that she should not 
have the child until she ‘led the 
life.” She replied that she knew how 
to ‘lead the life” as well as he did, 
though she did not protest so much, 
and then she begged him to let her 
have the child, but he would not. He stayed from home all night, 
and the next day he came to fetch his clothes, saying that he should 
leave her for ever. She clung to him, and said, ‘‘ Where you go, I go,” 
but he thrust her away. He was too artful to strike her: he was not 
ventleman enough for that. But he pinched her and squeezed her, 
hurting her very much, “ 

Georcg, the worse for drink, was proceeding along the Victoria 
Dock Road, and when he came to a shop, outside which there were some 
cases of eggs, he threw himself on to the eggs, with his arms out- 
stretched, and then punched them, afterwards throwing some into the 
streets. There were between 800 and 1000 eggs in the case, and the 
prisoner smashed about £3 worth. He prohably thought he was 
mixing himself up for an omelet. 

a 


THE number of bills of sale published in England and Wales for the 

week ending June 6, was 222. The number in the corresponding week 

of last year was 

201, showing an 

increase of 21, 

being a net in- 

crease in 1885, 

to date, of 145, 

The number 

vublished in Ire- 

and forthe same 

week was ib, 

The number in 

the — correspon- 

ding week of 

last year was 8, 

showing an in- 

crease of 8, being 

a net increase in 

1885, to date, 

of 2. Perhaps 

this is what the Honble. member for Birmingham wanted. It seems 

all right, anyhow. The Colossal Frost editing this tottering hebdominal 

was sold up again last week as per usual. Any cjectment don't even 
put him out now. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


(Saturday, June 20, 1885. 


De yd 


Mies Stover believes that few Englishmen are aware of the fact that 
the British forces have been fice signally successful over those of 
France on 
the same 
ground — 
Waterloo; 
and that by 
the side of 
the very 
chapel of 
Waterloo, 
which was 
remarkable 
for being 
uninjured 
by shot or 
shell on the 
memora ble 
18th of 
June, 1815, 
did Marl- 
horough cut 
off a large 
division of 
the French 
forces op- 
vosed to 

im on the 
7th of Au- 
gust, 1705. 
It is no less 
a fact, that 
the con- 
querors of 
each = of 
those days, on the same field, are the only commanders in the British 
service Whose military career brought them to the summit of the peerage 
-—Dukedoms. Of the allied amuy at the Battle of Waterloo, 22,976 
were placed hors de combat, 


** 
* 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that one farthing a pound on raw sugar, 
and its equivalent on refined sugar, would produce three millions 
sterling per annum, and he asks would not this be a fair tax, and one 
that would give the teetotalers the chance of assisting to bear their 
country’s burdens / McGooseley is sure the teetotalers will seize eagerly 
upon any chance of helping to pay the taxes, They always do. 


°. 

It is said that there is a great dearth of women in the North-West of 
the United States, the proportion being four-and-a-half men to one 
woman, The following letter has been written toa New York paper by 
a local settler :—‘‘ The great American North-West, the world’s woman- 
less wonderland, still holds out 10,000 arms of invitation and welcome 
to feminine home and husband seekers from every region and clime 
beneath the sun. Now, girls, hurry up! 

* * 


Ascot is nothing without fine weather. The wellest regulated girl 
would not care much about Ascot unless she could be all there when 
there she got. Girls are tlowers, Rain 
mB flowers and generally girls. But not 
always,. It was as someone was crossing 1 
gutter that a glimpse of her ankle set some 
one else's heart in a tlutter, or at least, so 
the song says. oe 

* 


THE oldest newspaper in the world, the 
Pekin Gazette, has lately taken a new lease 
of life. This venerable journal has changed 
its form. Established in the year 911, the 
Pekin Gazette has been published regularly 
since 1351. Under the new arrangement 
three editions are published the first, Aéng- 
Paou, printed upon yellow pene consti- 
tutes the official gazette of the Middle King- 
dom ; the second, the Hsing- Paou (commer- 
cial journal), also printed upon yellow 
sheets, contains information interesting to 
the trading community ; while the third, 
the TitaneéPaou (provincial gazette), 
printed upon red paper, consists of extracts 
from the other two editions. The total 
circulation of the three issues is 15,000 
copies, The editorship is confided to a 
committee of six members of the Academy 
of Han-Lin. oe 

* 

THE natives were not the only inhabitants 
of the Congo country who were surprised 
at Stanley's steam-launch. He says, ‘ the 
crocodiles, waked into anger out of drowsy 
silence by the strange churning of screw 
and plash of paddle-wheels, came out, one 
after another, from the lazy creeks to resent 
our approach, They dart towards us with 
gleaming eyes, or, vainly imagining that 
our boats are some strange animals, are 
prepared to make an attack, but when 
within a few feet of us, they suddenly sink. 

Whether they explore the gliding keels fora vulnerable hite I know 
not ; we are soon over the spot of submergence, and presently we see 
them chasing us furiously behind.” 

** 


“+ 
A “FULL, true, and particular” history of the friendship between 
the Grand Duke of Hesse and Madame de Kolemine, with the story of 
their marriage, and a complete account of the subsequent divorce case, 
will be published at Leipsic this month. It is expected that there 
will be some revelations which will be peculiarly distasteful to the 
English Court, and it is probable that the part taken by the Queen 
in the affair will not meet with the approval of many of her subiects, 
ef 


‘ 
Tue Great Eastern is offering special facilities to would-be visitors to 
Cromer a delightful watering place in Norfolk. Cromer is now a very 
jolly place, but in 
the good old quaker 
time the local guide 
(of 1800) said, 
** Such only as can 
find pleasure in 
cheap and adultera- 
ted pleasares_ will 
find charms here. 
There is, however, 
a small circulating 
library which will 
no doubt be enlar- 
ged, and among the 
inhabitants some so- 
ciable intelligent 
pore Good old 
ark it must have 
heen eighty-five 
years ago; but all 
that is changed. 
Roamer try 
Cromer ! 
* 

Moses SHRIMP- 
TON, aged sixty- 
tive, who was ex- 
ecuted at Worcester prison, walked to the scaffold witha tirm step. A 
drop of nine feet was allowed, and death was instantaneous ; but the 
body presented a shocking spectacle. The long drop had had the effect 

of partially severing the head from the body. 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK Enpine JUNE 27TH. 


—~— 
Qist June, 1770.—The 21st of the month proved engulest 
ominous and fatal to Louis XVI. On the 21st of April he was married, 
On this day 1,500 persons were trampled to death at a /éte, on account 
of his nuptials. On the 2]st of January, 1782, the festival on the birth 
of the dauphin took place. On the 21st June, 1791, he began his flight 
at Varennes. On the 2lst September, 1792, royalty was abolished in 
France ; and on the 21st January, 1793, he was beheaded, by means of 
the guillotine, on the Place Louis the Fifteenth, in Paris. 

2Qist June, 1581.—The Cheapside Cross, one of the nine erected by 
Edward I, to mark the resting-place of the body of his beloved queen, 
Eleanor of Castille, on its way from Lincoln to Westminster Abbey— was 
this day broke and defaced, and the lower tier of images, ¢.¢., the Resur- 
rection, Virgin, Christ, and Edward the Confessor, were miserably muti- 
lated. The Virgin was ‘‘ robbed of her son, and the arms broken by which 
she stayed him on her knees, her whole body also haled by ropes and left 
ready to fall.” Queen Elizabeth offered a reward, but the offenders 
were not discovered. In 1597 the effigy of the Virgin was repaired, and 
afterwards ‘‘a newe sonne, mishapen (as borne out of time) all naked, 
was laid in her arms ; soon afterwards the Virgin was superseded by the 
goddess Diana—a woman (for the most part naked), and water conveyed 
from the Thames, filtering from her naked breasts, but oftentimes dried 
up.” On the 2nd May, 1643, the cross was pulled down. ‘At its fall, 
drums beat, trumpets blew, and multitudes of caps were thrown into the 
air, and a great shout of people with joy.” 


22nd June, 1808.—One of the most remarkable duels ever 
fought took place on this od Two Frenchmen, M. de Grandpré and 
M. le Pique, had a quarrel abont a lady engaged at the opera. They 
agreed to tight a duel to settle their respective claims, but postponed the 
duel for a month, the lady agreeing to bestow her affections on the sur- 
vivor of the two, if the other was killed. ‘The duelists were to tight in 
the air. Two balloons having been constructed precisely alike, the rivals 
entered the cars, accompanied by their seconds, in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, amid an immense concourse of spectators, The gentlemen were 
to fire, not at each other, but at each other's balloons, in order to bring 
them down by the escape of gas ; and as pistols might hardly have served 
for this purpose, each atronaut took a blunderbuss in his car. Atagiven 
signal the ropes that retained the cars were cut, and the balloons ascended. 
The wind was moderate, and kept the balloons at about their original 
distance of eighty yards apart. When about half a mile above the sur- 
face of the earth, the signal for firing was given. M. le Pique fired, but 
missed. M. de Grandpré fired, and sent a ball through le Pique's bal- 
loon. The bailoon collapsed, the car descended with frightful rapidity, 
and le Pique and his second were dashed to pieces. De Grandpré con- 
tinued his ascent triumphantly, and terminated his aerial voyage success- 
fully, at a distance of seven leagues from Paris, 


28rd June, 1626.—On this day a cod-tish was brought into 
Cambridge market, which upon being opened was found to contain a 
hook in its maw or stomach. The book was much soiled, and covered 
with slime, though it had been wrapped in a piece of sail-cloth. Ina 
letter now in the British museum, written by Mr. Mead, of Christ- 
church College, to Sir M. Stuteville, the writer says :—‘‘ I saw all with 
my own eyes, the fish, the maw, the piece of sail-cloth, the book, and 
observed all I have written ; only I saw not the opening of the fish, 
which not many did, being upon the fishwoman’s stall in the market, 
who tirst cut off his head, to which the maw was hanging, and seeming 
much stuffed with somewhat it was searched, and all found as aforesaid. 
He that had his nose as near as I yesterday morning, would have been 
persuaded there was no imposture here without witness.” The fish 
came from Lynn. The book was a duodecimo work, written by one 
John Frith, on religious subjects. Strange to say, Frith had been long 
confined in a fish cellar at Oxford, where many of his fellow prisoners 
died from the impure exhalations of unsound salt fish. He was re- 
moved thence to the Tower, and in 1533 was burned at the stake for his 
adherence to the reformed religion. The authorities at Cambridge re- 
printed the work, which had been completely forgotten, till it turned 
up in this strange manner. 

23rd June, 1687,—M. Denonville, with 1,500 French and 500 Indians 
this day marched from Canada for the pur of humbling the Seneca 
Indians, When he had reached the foot of a hill about a mile from the 
principal village of the Senecas, he roused an ambush of 500 Indians, 
which at first threw his army into confusion, but they soon rallied again, 
and the Senecas were defeated, with the loss of 80, and their village laid 
in ashes, The French found only two old men, whom they cut up in 
pieces and boiled to make soup for their allies, 


24th June, 1837.—Sir Moses Montefiore (then Mr. Montefiore), 
was this day chosen Sheriff of London. He was the first Jew elected to 
that office in England. 

24th June, 1842—A Royal proclamation was this day made, an- 
nouncing the issue of half-farthings, but no one to be compelled to take 
more in payment than the value of sixpence. The word farthing was 
not always confined in meaning to the fourth of apenny. The Anglo- 
Saxon feorthlyng meant the fourth of any coin. Money was so callai 
from its having first been coined in the temple of Juno Moneta, at 
Rome. As a proof of the altered value of money, it may be mentioned 
that Latimer, in the reign of Edward VJ., mentions as a proof of his 
father’s prosperity, that although only a yeoman, he gave his daughters 
five pounds each as a marriage portion. 

24th June, 1750.—A pension of £30 per annum was this day conferred 
on Hannah Snell, the temale soldier, who under the name of James 
Gray, served King George more than five years, 


25th June, 1750.—Five persons have destroyed themselves by 
leaping from the Monument. The first of these unhappy creatures was 
William Green, a weaver. On this day this man, wearing a green 
apron, the sign of his craft, came to the door of the Monument, and 
left his watch with the doorkeeper. A few minutes after he was heard 
to fall. Eighteen guineas were found in his pocket. The next man 
who fell from the Monument was Thomas Craddock, a baker. He was 
not a suicide, but, in reaching over to see an eagle which was hung in a 
cage from the bars, he overbalanced himself and was killed. 

25th June, 1727.—The Luxborough, a vessel bound from Jamaica to 
London, was this day burnt at sea, She blew up and disappeared. 
Those of the crew that escaped in the yawl, arrived without food or 
water, compass, mast, or sails, and with but three oars, at Newfound- 
land, on the 7th July. The survivors had lived upon fifteen of their 
dead companions, 

26th June, 1879.—The Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, this 
day abdicated in favour of his son Tewfik. His sole passion was for 
hoarding, and curious anecdotes are related on this subject. Out of 
forty-two table services dating back to Said Pasha, and some of them 
massive gold set with precious stones, he took away forty-one. 
From the moment abdication was pressed on him, his only idea was to 
stave it off long enough to pack up everything, and when all his trunks 
were on board, the sensation was such that the Consulsasked themselve 
whether they ought not to lay an embargo on them. A red carpet had 
been laid down on the quay asa mark of Royal honour. Ismail, affecting 
to show that he was no longer a sovereign, walked alongside it on the 
bare grand but on arriving at the spot where Customs duties are col- 
1 , and learning that there was T4,000/. in the office, he resumed for 
a moment his regal fuuctions, and ordered the money to be brought to 
him on board, which, however, did not prevent his writing a few days 
afterwards to Tewtik for T3,000/., ‘ which he stood in great want of, not 
having a farthing.’ His fortune is estimated at 16,000,000/. 


27th June, 1860 —A French tailor named Dherang this da 
committed suicide in Hyde Park by wounding himself in two places wit 
a pistol, and then cutting his throat. He had two or three days before 
consummated a career of great cruelty towards his wife ke murdering 
her, and then locking up the body in their lodgings in Oxford Street. On 
Lair into the room, the body of the poor woman was found stretched 
on the floor in a pool of blood. ‘The head was cut off and placed ina 
a at and an attempt had also been made to separate the limbs. _ 
7th June, 1844.—Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon sect, and his 
brother, were this day murdered at Carthage, Illinois, by a mob who 
broke into the debtors’ prison where they were confined. 
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THE RHYME OF THE YOUNG MAN WHO 
WAS TOO ORNAMENTAL TO BE USEFUL. 


——- 


I sinc the song of one whose face 

Was blessed with more than usual grace, 

but whose endowments mental 

Were common to the last degree ; 

Indeed, I must contess that he 

Was purely ornament. 

When but a 
tiddy iddy 
lad 

The loveliest 
features then 
he had, 

Delightiny all 
leholders. 
said Auntie Sue 

to Uncle 
Jolin, 

“To ne'er saw 
such head 
upon 

So sweet a 
pairof shoul- 

i ders.” 

| While mother 

Boyhvod, said tofather, 

C05 

Look; there's a nose! and what an eye! 
What elegancies dental! 
‘To common life we'll ne’er reduce 
The child—he's much too good for use ; 
He’s purely ornamental. 
“Such luck as this we don’t deserve, 
He curves where’er he ought to curve, 
Where straight should he, none straighter.” 
“Indeed,” said nurse, ‘I wish you joy, 
He is in truth a charming boy, 
A lovely little craytur.” 
Said grandmamma, * Well, well, 1 vow 
Such hair to curl o’er such a brow, 
It really quite too much is,”— 
said grandpapa, ‘‘ Now for my part, 
I'm sure the Jad would win the heart 
Of any single duchess.” 
Some sober friends did all they could 
To prove that education would 
Be not quite detrimental, 
But relatives were all agreed 
With so much beauty that he need 
Ke only ornamental. 
And when he grew to man’s estate, 
Who more hewitchingly ornate 
In beauty’s choice variety ’ 
Could any his attractions scorn ¢ 
Could any doubt that he was born 
‘To ornament society ! 
His vivid fancy he allowed 
‘To make him centre of acrowd 
Of rich and fair implorers, 

Who, ceasing to be well be- 

haved, 

His smiles, and looks, and 

favours craved, 
Who all were his adorers. 

He dreamt ot fervent heart- 

felt thanks 

From ladies of the highest 

ranks 
Who made to him ad- 
vances, 

When looking on them from 

on high 

He aero their entreaties 

nv 
Hismostexpressive glances, 

Alas! must [ then tell the 

tale, Blighted. 

Must I the fatal truth unveil’ 

How, flattered to satiety 
At home, he left his parents’ side, 
And with his beauty vainly tried 

To ornament society ? 

He went as conquering heroes go, 
In all his grace his face to show ; 

But little he suspected 
That he would be unnoticed, and 
For all the evening left to stand 

A wall-flower neglected. 

He wasn’t bright, le wasn’t gay, 
Ile couldn’t dance, he couldn't play. 

A nincompoop, men dubbed him ; 
He couldn't flirt, he couldn't sing, 
He couldn't do a single thing ; 

And so the ladies snubbed him. 
Forced from his self-conceit to sink, 
Alone and sad he tried to think 

The matter accidental, 

Till one, a child, from door ajar 
In tone ef ridicule cried, ‘‘ Yah! 

Ain't you just ornamental !” 
Without a word he turned and fled 
To hide his much diminished head, 

So sadly disappointed. 

His elegant moustache untwirled, 

His eyes half closed, his hair uncurled, 
His Grecian nose disjointed. 

No longer he the ornament 

Of all his sex where’er he went, 

Quite plain the fellow grown is, 
And no one passing down the street 
Would think when him they chanced to meet, 

He once was called ‘ Adonis.” - 


“Oh, woe’s the day!” 
he cried ; ‘‘Ah me! 
Why wasn’t I e’er taught 
to be 
A something not quite 
menial! « 

Who will give peace to 
this poor mind, 
Who will for this spoilt 

beauty find 
Employment thit’s 
congenial ¢” 
Lamenting thus a barber 
heard 
And quickly took lim at 
his word, 
Blest. And offered him em- 
ployment. 


‘IT do not, sir, your beauty mock 5 

You'd make a lovely barber's block !” 
(He never to annoy meant.) 

And so his more than pretty face 

In plate glass window found a place, 
And there he did his duty. 

And as aman a partner lacks, 

He found one in a head of wax, 

Of all surpassing beauty. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


‘S* In consequeace of the enormous number of letters received, we ar 
unable to publish those selected as soon as we could desire, nor 
are we responsible for the compositions printed, wise or otherwise, 


Cotxgy Hatcn, June 15, 1885. 

Most RkVEREND, GRAVE, AND l’oTIONED SsBNIOR, — Though 
devout worshipper at_your shrine for several centuries, | have hitherto 
contented myself with a humble and speechless admiration of your 
truly grand and noble qualities, which have inspired me with a speech- 
less awe, similar to that which fills the soul of the average Liberal M.P., 
as he gazes upon the dignified and heroic countenance of the G.O. M. at 
question time; or rather, so much of his countenance as is then visible, 
—that is to say, about four acres and « half of limp shirt collar, and a 
terrier like snarl three feet by two. 

But I am wandering from the poiut, as the winkle said when he 
dodged the pin round the inside of his shell for three-quarters of an 
hour (original). My object in writing is this, 1 want your paper to 
heat all the other comics put together by the length of the equator, 
instead of, us at present, about 673 miles) The only way to do this i» 
to insert, in an early issue, the grand and soulful composition “ ALLY's 
Alphabet,” which T now enclose. Mind, | do not write for tilthy lere 
no! money could xot buy a werk like mine. 

If you feel moved by the grandeur of the lines to draw a cheque, do 
so; but make it payable to self, aud take Miss Sloper down to the races 
with the proceeds. 

If you decline my imimortal work, 1 decline too, rapidly; if vou 


consign it to the waste-paper basket, you consign me to an early grave. 
Yours ginerally, FRED. W. PASKER. 


To ALLY Stover, Esq., &c. Ke. &e. 


ALLY'S ALPHABET. 

A stands for ALLY! the Eminent—toper. 
B for the Boy, son and heir to A. SLoren. 
C 's the Certificate, I'd much like to have. 
D the Dook Snook, used to mash at the * Pay.” 
E's ALLY's Energy, oft most alarming. 
F Fashion Fancies, quite fo awf'Vy charming. 
G ’s for the Gin—ALLY won't touch: it, will he ! 
His, of course, the Hon’rable Billy. 
| ’s Iky the impudent, steady and itolidy. * 
J's for the Juggins who don't read the ‘ Holiday.” 
K ’s for the Kicks that poor ALLY distress, 
L for Lord Bob, who's engaged to Miss 8. 
M 's for McGooseley (the man always screwed), 
N the Nice Pictures, that never are rude. 
O's the Old Hat -ALLY, when was it white / 
P's for the Prizes that give such delight. 
Q 's for the Questions that everyone puts. 
R the Requests for the Photo of Toots. 
S for Shoe Lane, birthplace of our treasure. 
'T for dear Toots, whom I'd die for with pleasure. 
U 's the Umbrella our Eminent carries. 
V is his Vest, what a pattern for ’Arries ! 
W well, that stands for W. Baxter. 
cellent drawings we get from that crackster, 
’s trom the Yells of Smith's boys as they caper. 

Z 's for their Zeal when they shout ALLY’s paper. 

FreD W. I'\sken. 

* By the kind permission (unasked) of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 
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FRANK'S METHOD. 

MASTER FRANK was in a brown study. 

He had been taken upstairs into the drawing-room to see his new aunt, 
that is to say the wife of his Uncle William, who was only recently 
married ; and this was her first visit after the wedding tour. 

Master Frank had behaved with great propriety during the interver- 
view, but had gone away so grave and thoughtful that his nurse was a 
little disturbed by such an unusual state of atairs. 

“Why, Frank, what are you thinking about,” said she: ‘don't you 
like your new auntie /” 

**Not much,” replied the matter-of-fact Frank. 

**And why not, Franky!” 

“* Because she is not pretty, like mamma.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, you ought not to dislike your auntie for that. 
I’m sure your aunt was very good to you, and it is better to be good 
than pretty any day.” 

“Is it?” asked Frank, wonderingly. 

‘*Certainly, dearie, for one may be pretty outside and ugly inside— 
one may have a pretty face and an ugly temper.” 

(The worthy old party, you will observe, was rather awkward in her 
modes of expression. ) 

‘‘Well, but,” said Frankie, slowly—* well, but—ts auntie pretty inside, 
do you think? Because——” 

Here Franky stopped. 

‘Of course she is, dear. But ‘ because’ what?” 


“ Why, because and here an intelligent look darted into the hoy's 
sweet blue eyes, “‘ because—why don't they turn her inside out, then?” 
oe 
GEOGRAPHY, 

I 


What is an island ?— 

’Tis more or less dry land, 
Engirt by the waves of the sea. 

If you want an example, 

There ‘re instances ample, 
But you cannot expect them from me. 

Il. 

Were you ever at Spa ?— 

No; I've not been so fa’, 
But the hills that its valleys environ 

Are famous for walks, 

Where the world flirts and talks, 
And its waters, I’m told, are of iron. 


U1. 


What's a volcano? 
Ask foreigners, ‘hey know ; 
We Englishmen haven't the chance. 
Of a coal-pit explosion 
We may have some notion, 
But, pshaw, my boy, where's the romance ? 
—ge 


TOO AWFUL! 

AT an early hour the other evening—in point of tact, about seven p.m. — 
the neighbourhood of Seven Dials was thrown into a state of consterna- 
tion by a report that a mother had just pulled her child’s arm out. On 
inquiry, our reporter discovered it was quite correct. The unnatural 
mule had pulled the arm of her unfortunate offspring out—of its coat- 
sleeve. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


A TALLOW-CANDLE 1s like a contented mau when he wanty-nuttin. 

A BANKRUPT hairdresser writes to say he never found his perfumes tu 
vo,” thongh they were scent. 

**FCLL” of Promise —God-papa. 

WHAT some insurance-oftice book-keepers should nut do Overlook 
their accounts. 

WHEN is a pork-pie like a public school !/—When it’s E(a)ton. 

QurRY. —Do more arrows come from bows than beaux from (H)arrow / 

A ScotcH gentleman says, ‘There are few people like Burns.” 
SLOPER would think not, indeed, or scalds either. 

Way should “The Lite Guards” be poetical /—Because there are so 
many Long-fellows among them. 

Way is a Candle-maker necessarily a bad man ?—Beeause he is con- 
tinually making light of cereous things, 

THE Book of Numbers—The “ Directory.” 

Letters of Credit—I.u.U, 
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FOUR FLIRTS. 
‘THEIR CaRDS, AND HOW THEY PLaYED THEM. 
(Commenced in No. 54.) 


CHAPTER TL —(Confenued.) 

SHE loved admiration and luxury above everything, and having uo 
longer youth to command the one, uor wealth to procure the other, she 
employed art to supplement nature in order to conceal the ravages of 
time, in the hope that a rich second husband might yet reward her for 
the trials and privations of her earlier existence. 


“PT overtook @ youn man, 


The change she wrought in my life | can tind no words to express, but 
it may easily be understood how 1, an impressionable girl, was weaned 
from my love of boisterous outiloor amusement and riotous play by her 
description of the golden future awaiting one who, with good birth and 
fair fortune at her command, might aspire to rank with the noblest in 
the land. 

My father noticed the alteration in my appearance, the care I bestowed 
upon my dress, and the change in my demeanour, and he sardonically 
congratulated Mrs. Trevor on the improvement in her pupil, and even 
occasionally sent us both a formal invitation to dine with him, a matter 
of great rejoicing to Lydia, though not tome, for my awe of Sir Hum- 
phrey was as great as ever, 

My instructress month by month continued to teach me fresh lessons 
in worldly wisdom and to advise me in those methods by which our sex 
can most readily obtain the attention and admiration of its natural vie- 
tims, but on one portion of the subject of which she was so complete a 
mistress she remained silent. 

Eloquent as she was on the advantages of the toilet and the gifts of 
fascination, authority though she was on the gestures of the hands, the 
motions of the head, the smiling of the lips, and the speaking of the eyes, 
she never by any possibility referred to the existence in the human frame 
of such an organ as the heart ; but before L arrived at my seventeenth 
birthday I discovered this flaw in her teaching, and found out the fact 
for myself. 

It was one bright warm autumn afternoon that, returning from a 
siren over the fells on Beppo (for it must not be supposed that I al- 
together forsook my outdoor exercise), 1 overtook a young man, thin, 
lithe, active, and graceful, who was trudging manfully along the narrow 
pathway which was a short cut through the prettiest part of the park 
from the village to the house. 

He had a knapsack on his back ; he looked like a gentleman, and was 
undoubtedly a stranger. 

Prior to Mrs. Trevor's advent I should have cantered past him without 
a second thought ; but, thanks to her teaching, I knew better now ; so, 
restraining Beppo's headlong homeward speed, I came up with him in 
the oak copse just before you reach the bridge. 

The falling leaves were rich in their autumn glory, and the red after- 
noon sun shone bright on the gnarled and twisted trunks, while through 
an opening in the wood the old bridge with its cool grey stone, half 
covered with an overgrowth of lichen and small-leaved ivy, went to form 
as perfect a pcre as ever gladdened artist’s eye. 

1 can see the scene as if it were but yesterday ; I can almost hear the 
rippling of the river over its stony bed, and the rush of the startled 
rabbits through the crisp dry bracken, just as it all was that bright 
happy, eventful afternoon four years ago. 

our years! And he is as surely separated from me as if | had seen 
the earth heaped in upon his coftin. 

He turned at the sound of my pony’s hoofs, hesitated for a moment 
and then raising his hat, stood waiting my approach. A tine handsome 
face, clear hazel eyes, a good mouth cad chis, with a light pencilled 
moustache, and an open, honest, straightforward, true expression. This 
was the manner of man [ saw; and while [ yet wondered who he could 
be, and his purpose in visiting Haughton Towers, he spoke. 

** Am I trespassing ?"’ he asked ; ‘‘ I hope not. They told me at the 
inn this path would Jead me to the house.” 

“Do you wish to see my father?” I asked, taking it for granted that 
must be his errand to the Towers, and forgetting that as a stranger he 
would hardly identify me as Sibyl Haughton. 

“Sir Humphrey Haughton—is he your father! Iam so glad—J am 
your cousin Douglas,” and with a frank smile he put out his hand. 

And now at the very time when I might have practised Lydia's 
coquetries I forgot all about them. Love at first sight is, I suppose, 
the chimera of poets and novelists; but as our glances met, I read ad- 
miration in his eyes—what did he read in mine? 

He walked by my pony’s side, his hand upon his mane. Beppo, un- 
accustomed to the restraint imposed upon him, chafed and fretted for 
his usual mad gallop across the stretch of moorland, the leap over the 

k fence, and the merry canter across the smooth sward to the stables; 

ut this day, for I believe the tirst time in my life, [ reined him in toa 
walk, and found more pleasure in the cheery careless talk of the hand- 
some young fellow who hailed me cousin than in the rush of the cool 
evening air on my flushed cheeks, or the exhilaration of Beppo's stride. 


As luck would have it, my father was upon the terrace, pacing leisurely 
to and fro as we arrived together before the moss-grown steps, wid con- 
sequently it devolved upon me to introduce my new-fourd cousin, 

Lydia also wus there, walking by my father’s side with her noiseless 
step, purring soft compliments into his car after her customary miunner, 

(Ta he continued next week. ) 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


Very sad!) They look sad, doen't they? 
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Oh oh!—o—ah! 
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Deuce of a Swell (onthe vay down to Margate). I say, porter, how long do you expect I'm 
going to wait for this train? 

Porter, Don't know, sir, Fm sure; should a-thought a high-spirited gent like you'd 
welincked the job up long ago and walked, 


“What's yer game? Burglary? You must come A night in the village lock-up. Morning—He explains, and is discharged witua caution 
along o' me.” (There were two Jacksons, and he had been directed to the wrong one, 


WHAT IS NICER THAN A NICE PICNICP 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

—— = - 2 ~ Back view of the Hon'ble Billy, whilst still in the 
: SINS flower of his youth, By J. E. Millais, R.A. ‘He 

——_ SSS 


: flies and seems a flower that floats in air.” 
1. Here you have a little Pienic, with view of (it te not improbable that an Engraving will be made 


the provender in the foreground, ee eee Pau, oy ; i = JSrom this Picture.) 
‘4 YB.) 
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1 perrve crep LLL 
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PREPARED FOR ANYTHING. 
fondou Keteod, Uy in town fer The Tnventories” all hy yourself, eh? 2 = - 7 
Where's the missts? Good Old Soul, Oh, she be mortal lad ached, poor thing! : es ———S 
EAERDEA MAUI MA wOEhOTGlAN ie. CARORUS ANE Wal, eee insti , = a — = 
Popsceft sradden, they te te write upeamd let nie knew, ~ THE LEAFY THAM yan 
= ee eh En chet nanchty Brench bathing Costiime.. Bolter’s Lock. Thev'll make things 


sal s Of ALLY, com 
“hum” directly, you bet '!! 
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